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Teaching English 
in India 


M.S. PATEL 


Baroda University 


THE LANGUAGE controversy that arose in India in the wake of her 
independence in 1947 is showing signs of dying down, now that the 
Union Government has formulated its language policy after pro- 
longed consultations with State Education Ministers on the one 
hand and the Central Advisory Board on the other. The cry for 
the abolition of English from the administration and educational 
system of the country is no longer heard and a clear picture of the 
language pattern the country will have in the future has now emerged 
after a fierce controversy. 

In the new set-up of education in India that is in the process of 
evolution, the mother tongue of the child will be the first language 
in the curriculum of schools and colleges. Hindi, the national 
language of the country, will be the compulsory second language 
and English will be the third language. There will be no clash 
between the claims of Hindi and English, for both have to be learnt 
from different points of view. The Central Advisory Board at its 
meeting held on 16 January, 1957, recommended that this three- 
language formula should form the basis of a national policy and 
all State Governments should be invited to fall in line with it as 
early as possible. 

One hundred and fifty years of intimate contact has made English 
an integral part of our educational system and we can neglect its 
study only at the risk of loss to ourselves. It is generally agreed that 
the continuation of the study of English is both desirable and 
necessary. Since it was introduced in India about 150 years ago, it 
has played no small part in bringing about the unity of the country 
and helping the growth of nationalism. The unity of the country 
for the first time in her long history, the political emancipation of 
the people and the growth of democracy are largely due to the 
impact of liberal English thought on the minds of Indians. A 
knowledge of English has become essential today for establishing 
intellectual, cultural, economic, commercial and political relations 
with the rest of the world. Its study is indispensable for higher 
legal, technical and scientific education and technological progress. 
If under sentimental urges we should give up English, we would cut 
ourselves off from the living stream of ever growing knowledge. 











A sense of the oneness of the world is in the making and a control 
over a medium of expression which is more widespread and has a 
larger reach than any other living language today will be of immense 
benefit to us. Mr Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, referred to 
the importance of English while addressing a meeting of the State 
Education Ministers held at New Delhi, on 2 September, 1956, 
He said: ‘English is being taught to more and more people in 
countries like the Soviet Union and China. We are naturally 
driven to it principally because we know it a good deal, we have 
people who can teach it, and because it is the most important 
language in the world today’. 

We had a seven- year course of English in secondary schools before 
independence. Since India became independent i in 1947, some State 
Governments reduced the duration of the English course to three 
and a half or four years. Such a hasty policy has resulted in the 
lowering of in itional standards and there is a cry from parents 
and educational thinkers for the reversal of the policy. The All- 
India Council for Secondary Education has recommended the 
adoption of a six-year course ‘ English in all secondary schools 
of India. The well-considered recommendation of the Council has 
the support of the Central Government, educational thinkers and 
administrators and is likely to be adopted throughout the country 
This course will begin in the second standard of the middle school, 
that is, when the pupil is eleven or twelve years old. Modern 
psychological researches into language learning indicate the advis- 
ability of an earlier starting point for English, but it does not seem 
feasible in the present circumstances. The success of the six-year 
course will be ensured if it is preceded by a programme of one 
year’s oral work aiming at the development of the two basic skills 
of listening (understanding) and speech. The initial contact with 
English will thus be exclusively aural and oral. The whole year 
should be devoted to training the ear and the vocal organs. 

In view of the new role assigned to English in the life and education 
of the Indian people, it has to be taught with an aim rather different 
from the one which dominated the teaching of English in India for 
over 150 years. This new aim has been clearly set forth by the 
Bombay Government in these words: “The main objective in the 
teaching of English in secondary schools should be to enable pupils 
to understand ‘simple spoken and written English and to carry on 
simple conversations in English’. In the past the aim was to enable 
the pupil to speak and write English like an Englishman as far as 
possible and be able to read with profit its rich literature, including 
books on science, medicine and technology. Now with the shift 
in emphasis from expression to comprehension, new methods and 
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techniques will have to be evolved to suit the age, needs and cir- 
cumstances of the pupil. It is gratifying to note that such improved 
techniques are now available, thanks to the efforts of the University 
of London Institute of Education and the English-teaching specialists 
of the British Council. 

Before the techniques of this New Approach to English—com- 
monly known as the Structural Approach—were introduced in the 
secondary schools of some States like Madras, Bombay and Andhra 
about five years ago, different well-known methods of teaching 
English were tried in India. The Grammar-Translation Method 
which was in vogue for a long time was not successful for obvious 
reasons. It ignored all considerations of phonetics, pronunciation 
and fluency in speech and placed language on a foundation of 
alphabet, spelling and writing system. The memorizing of rules, the 
deciphering of meanings and the translation of texts were the main 
activities of those who studied English, and the results were far 
from satisfactory. The pupil who framed his thoughts in the mother 
tongue and then translated them into English could not express 
himself in English with ease and fluency. 

The Direct Method evolved from earlier methods aimed at 
enabling the learner to think in and use foreign languages as soon 
as possible and with the same facility as the native speakers display. 
It was tried in India for a number of years, but it failed-to yield the 
expected dividends in terms of the learner’s progress, because the 
teaching material was not properly graded as regards grammar and 
composition and a vast majority of English teachers did not have 
sufficient training in the appropriate technique nor sufficient com- 
mand of the language to practise it. 

Dr Michael West’s New Method sought to lessen the excessive 
emphasis on the teaching of speech—an important feature of the 
Direct Method—by stressing reading. It is based on the principle of 
priority of reading, separate provision for Readers with select 
vocabulary and a judicious use of the mother tongue. It derives 
its strength from the psychological principle that a child listens and 
understands before he speaks. The New Method appealed to the 
teachers in the beginning because of the graded and well-illustrated 
series of Readers, Companions and Composition books, Supple- 
mentary Readers and Teacher’s Handbooks, and the interesting 
reading matter they provided. Its actual practice revealed that it 
was not possible to complete the set in the time at the disposal of 
the teacher. The vocabulary being graded, it was necessary to 
complete the whole book before a new book could be started. The 
books did not create necessary interest since they were written by 
the same author. It was found difficult to train the average teacher 
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in the complicated techniques of the method. Its emphasis on 
reading rather than speech militates against the psychological 
principle that it is easier to learn a new language by first speaking 
it than by reading or writing it. 

Thus we have used different methods for teaching English in 
India during the last 150 years, but none of them have been found 
completely satisfactory. The methods have yielded results in the 
sense that many a scholar of English language and literature started 
his study of English through one or another of these methods. 
Attempts have been made to improve upon the existing methods 
through experience gained. The problem today is to evolve a 
method that would help us realize the new objectives of teaching 
English and make the learning process easy, economic and efficient. 

The Structural Approach is the outcome of the extensive researches 
carried out in the field of teaching English as a foreign language at 
the University of London Institute of Education and by the language 
specialists of the British Council. The basic principles and techniques 
of the Structural Approach do not differ vitally from those of the 
Direct Method. It is the logical extension of the Direct Method 
and is a great improvement over the latter. The researches which 
culminated in the New Approach stemmed from the earlier field- 
work of great pioneers like Faucett, Palmer, West and others. 

The International Seminar held in Ceylon in 1953 on ‘The Con- 
tribution of the Teaching of Modern Languages towards Education 
for Living in a World Community’ under the auspices of UNESCO 
felt that properly graded structures are as indispensable to the 
up-to-date language teacher as properly graded vocabularies are 
and that the optimum period of time needed to teach a language 
properly in any normal school system should be six hours a week 
for six years. The majority of the delegates to the Seminar subscribed 
to the following general principles and the Indian Government is 
perhaps the first to translate them into practice: 

1. The approach should be primarily oral. 

Active methods of teaching should be used as far as possible. 
3. The greatest possible use of the foreign tongue should be 

made in the classroom. 
4. The difficulties of the foreign tongue in the matter of pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary and grammar should be carefully 
graded for presentation. 
The teaching of a language should be considered more as 
the imparting of a skill than as the provision of information 
about the forms of the language. 

The Structural Approach is based on the belief that in the learning 
of a foreign language mastery of structure is more important than 
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the acquisition of vocabulary and that the limitation inherent in 
the study of English in India due to lack of natural incentive, 
restricted number of periods for teaching and grammatical diffi- 
culties can be overcome by an intensive drilling in structure patterns. 
It is held that if our English teaching is carefully and scientifically 
planned, it will help children learn English quickly and easily. 

In the new educational set-up in India our aim is to teach what 
we would like to call ‘Essential English’. Those who have formulated 
the Structural Approach after careful experimental investigations 
have discovered that there are about 275 basic language patterns 
which constitute the core of this ‘Essential English’. These basic 
language patterns are called structures. Every structure embodies 
an important grammatical point. The structures are carefully 
graded, so that a cumulative approach to them might give to the 
young learner a working command of spoken and written English 
at the end of the whole course. In grading structures attention is 
paid to both meaning and form. Only one meaning of a word is 
taught at a time and is established by practice before another 
meaning is taught. Each meaning is taught as a fresh item. 
Generally the meaning that can be taught by visual demonstration 
is taught before the meanings of less demonstrable things are 
taught. For example, fo as a directive will be taught before to as 
part of the infinitive is introduced. 

The correct use of language is largely a matter of habit. Children 
can learn to use correctly a language form before they can under- 
stand its construction or give a grammatical explanation. Drill is 
the watchword of the teacher and its importance as a key to the 
New Approach should be properly realized. From the start, the 
sentence is treated as the unit of thought. The children are drilled 
in the graded structures through the substitution table technique 
and oral work. 

Oral work is the corner-stone of the new scheme. Through 
speech the pupil learns to make the direct connection between the 
English word or phrase and the object, action or idea it bears. 
Thus he acquires the habit of using words in the correct sentence 
patterns and phrase patterns. The teaching of English starts with 
oral work. During the first few weeks, regular reading and writing 
are not practised. They may be incidentally practised to relieve 
the monotony of oral work. Oral practice is the quickest way of 
making a start. The pupil has merely to imitate the sentence 
patterns uttered by the teacher, and he soon gets going. This 
supplies a stimulus and an interest in going ahead, which is lacking 
where the sense of progress is not present. In speaking a foreign 
language the pupil feels the language to be real, vital and useful. 
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In the Syllabuses based on the Structural Approach, a distinction 
is clearly made between the essential or working vocabulary tur the 
pupils and their recognition vocabulary. In fact, there are three 
circles of vocabulary of practical interest to the teacher: firstly, the 
inner circle of working vocabulary; secondly, within the circle, 
those words that are recognized but not admitted to the inner 
circle; and lastly, the outer circle of those words that the school 
pupil need not meet. There are the friends, acquaintances and the 
Strangers. 

The essential vocabulary consists of those words which the pupil 
must know so well that he is able to use them in speech and com- 
position. The New Bombay Syllabus has fixed the number of 
words to be included in the vocabulary at about 3,000 root words, 
excluding collocations and combinations. Within limits, teachers 
are free to choose their own content vocabulary (though not the 
structural words), keeping in mind the following principles: 

1. The new words should be introduced gradually and in 
keeping with the structures to be taught. 

2. The new words at the early stage should refer to objects and 
actions which can be seen and demonstrated in the 
classroom, the sphere being gradually widened, from the 
classroom to the school, the garden, the playground, the 
home, the street, &c. 

3. The content vocabulary should centre round topics in which 
the pupils are interested. 

4. Vocabulary control is important, because the teacher's 
object is to concentrate on the assimilation of structures 
and the pupil is apt to lose sight of the structure, if a large 
number of new words are introduced in one and the same 
lesson. 

The Structural Approach has many features in common with the 
Direct Method and the New Method. In its emphasis on the oral 
work and the use of English in the classroom, it compares favourably 
with the Direct Method. In its emphasis on drill in a vocabulary 
of words most common in actual speech and the production of 
systematic and graded text-books it has a common ground with 
Dr West’s New Method. The practising teachers in India assure 
us that it is a great improvement upon the earlier methods and 
has a number of advantages over them. It has made the teaching 
of English definite. It has fully integrated the teaching of grammar 
and composition with the reading lesson. The vocabulary for each 
standard has been fixed and the Readers have been written with 
an eye to the fixed vocabulary and the graded structures to be intro- 
duced in that standard. The old Readers used the past perfect 
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tense and the passive construction even in the first book. The 
new Reader is so graded that we start with the present continuous 
tense and introduce the past, future and habitual present tenses 
successively so as to avoid the confusion resulting from the intro- 
duction of many tenses at the same time. For instance, according 
to the Bombay Syllabus, the first Reader introduces only these 
four tenses, the second Reader introduces the past continuous and 
the present perfect tenses, and the remaining tenses and the passive 
construction are introduced progressively in the next Readers. The 
new Reader gives a series of lessons either specially written or 
adapted from standard literary pieces, keeping in view the require- 
ments of structures as well as vocabulary. Every reading book is 
accompanied by a Teacher’s Handbook which offers detailed 
suggestions for the introduction of new structures and words used 
ineach lesson. Activity on the part of the learner is the main forte of 
the Structural Approach. The child is either repeating a sentence 
pattern or doing something in the classroom or making an object 
or helping the teacher make a model. This approach is therefore 
often described as ENGLISH THROUGH PLAY. It has a great 
appeal to the child’s interests and inborn tendency to do something. 
The teacher also has to be active. While demanding initiative 
alertness and resourcefulness on the part of the teacher, the new 
technique keeps the learner keen, attentive and active all the time— 
a fact which proves its superiority over all other methods of teaching 
English from the psychological and pedagogical points of view. 
Gradation of structures and vocabulary in the reading material, 
integration of grammar and composition with reading lessons, 
plenty of oral work before a lesson is read, activity on the part of 
the pupil rather than the teacher and definiteness as regards the 
method and contents of teaching are some of the distinctive features 
of the New Approach. Formerly children were passive listeners in 
the classroom; now they are active participants in a co-operative 
enterprise. They have cast off their shyness and can speak a few 
sentences on a familiar subject with ease and fluency even in the 
first year of study—an achievement that their friends never dreamt 
of in the past. 

The success of the New Approach will largely depend on the 
practising teachers who should be retrained in its technique through 
refresher courses. The English-teaching specialists of the British 
Council and the Extension Departments of some Teachers Colleges 
have been conducting such courses at a number of places, but it is 
difficult for them to retrain thousands of English teachers in the 
vast subcontinent in a short time. 

The experience we have gathered during the last few years has 
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convinced us that the Structural Approach will solve the difficulties 
in the path of teaching English in India. Though it stands in need 
of further trial, experiment and testing, its results so far are encourag- 
ing and it has justified the hope its advocates aroused in the minds 
of all those who are concerned with the teaching of English in 
India. 


The Place of the 
Preposition w7th Interrogative 
Pronouns and Adjectives 


FREDERICK T. WOOD 


NO ONE, it is to be hoped, at this time of day, believes the old 
elementary-school doctrine, so assiduously instilled into pupils by 
several generations of teachers, that ‘you should never end a sentence 
with a preposition’. In the face of so much evidence to the contrary 
it is amazing that it should ever have grown up and still more 
amazing that it should have persisted for so long. Cases in which 
end-position is, if not the only possible one, at least the most 
natural, are so numerous that it is needless to quote examples. 
Sir Winston Churchill probably disposed of the fallacy once for 
all in his now-famous sentence ‘This is the kind of English up with 
which I will not put’. But if there are obvious cases where the 
preposition must go at the end there are just as many where end- 
position is impossible; or if it is possible, where it would be contrary 
to normal usage and idiom; and there are still others where front- 
position and end-position seem equally acceptable. The problem 
arises particularly with interrogative words like what?, which?, who? 
We should say, for instance, On what grounds do you base your 
opinion? but What horse are you putting your money on?; Which 
station do we go from? but From which window are we likely to get 
the best view? Who did you give it to? is probably more frequent 
than To whom did you give it?, especially in speech, but the latte! 
is by no means rare, and the formalist might prefer it. 

In the face of these differences and apparent inconsistencies the 
question arises, can we find any system or general principle under- 
lying current usage or is it rather arbitrary, depending largely upon 
one’s personal feeling? To some extent it is, but not entirely; and 
even ‘one’s personal feeling’ is not just a matter of whim or fancy: 
it is prompted by considerations some of which at least are sus- 
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ceptible of examination and analysis. 

We may, I think, say that the preposition normally occupies 
end-position in the following circumstances. 

(i) When it adheres to an intransitive verb, the two together 
making the equivalent of a single transitive verb of which the 
interrogative word is the object (e.g. to deal with, to interfere with, 
to care for). Which question shall we deal with first? Which would 
you care for, tea or coffee? What are those young rascals interfering 
with now? Similar combinations are to look after, to attend to, 
to see to, to stand for (—to represent), to stand by (—support, 
remain loyal to). Such combinations are inseparable units of 
expression of which the preposition is an essential part and from 
which it cannot be divorced, as is shown by the passive forms, 
where it is always found attached to the participle: This machine 
has been interfered with, Are you being attended to?, This should 
last you many years if it is properly looked after. 

(ii) When, in certain combinations, what would normally be a 
preposition introducing an adverbial phrase is attracted to the 
preceding verb, the noun or pronoun of the phrase then taking on 
something of an objective relationship to the combination of verb 

preposition. To give an example: if a photographer about to 
take a portrait s.ys to his subject, ‘Look at me’, the phrase at me 
is merely adverbial, indicative of direction; but if a child, anxious 
to attract the attention or the admiration of its elders to some 
trick it is performing uses the same words, then me becomes in 
effect an object of look at, as car does in | called at a garage on my 
way home to look at a second-hand car. There are, of course, many 
combinations where this differentiation is possible: e.g. He stood 
on one foot (adverbial), He stood on my foot (objective); She sat on 
a stool (adverbial), She accidentally sat on her husband’s bowler hat 
(objective). It is the possibility of these two different syntactic 
relationships that gives point to the time-honoured joke We have 
to elect someone to sit on the committee. 

When the interrogative word ts the object of the verb + preposition, 
then it is usual to put the preposition at the end: What's everyone 
looking at? What number did you think of? Which of our friends 
shall we call on first? 

(ili) When the equivalent of a transitive verb is made up of the 
combination verb; noun : preposition. In such combinations the 
noun is the grammatical object of the verb that precedes it, but the 
entire combination also has its own object: e.g. to make game of, 
to find fault with, to make fun of, make a fuss of, get hold of, play 
havoc with. Who are those rude girls making fun of?, Which speci- 
mens did the inspectors find fault with? Again the preposition is an 
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inseparable part of the verbal group, as is shown by the rather 
illogical but nevertheless idiomatic passive forms / object to being 
made fun of, Boys don’t like being made a fuss of by their parents. 

Certain combinations of this type are used only metaphorically 
(e.g. to pick holes in, to lay hands on) but the same principle applies. 

(iv) When the preposition follows an adjective, an adverb 
sometimes a participle to which it is a prolative adjunct: e.g. full of, 
short of, made of, next to, charged with. What is this ash-tray mad 
of? What offence was the prisoner charged with? Who did you sit 
next to? 

(v) When the preposition is felt to form a close group with a 
preceding adverb which comes at the end: What events are you in 
for at tomorrow’s sports? Which page did we get up to? Who of your 
colleagues do you get on with most easily? Whose book did this 
come out of? (i.e. a loose page). 

(vi) When the preposition is a prolative adjunct to a phrase 
having adjectival force, as in favour of, in league with, in aid of. 
Which scheme are you in favour of? What's the collection in aid of? 

(vii) When the preposition itself is so used that it has the force 
of an adjective. Which candidate are you for? (in favour of), Who 
are the detectives after? (in search of), What are those boys at/up to 
(doing). 

iy When what means how much?, as in What does the bill com 

. What did he sell his house for? 

" Gx) When what for? has the meaning of why? and therefore the 
force of a compound adverb, as in W ‘hat are you running for? It 

may be added that end-position is also the rule when the sentence 
is introduced by an interrogative pronominal adverb, i.e. an inter- 
rogative adv erb which is used to inquire what place?, what time?, &c.. 
and is therefore semi- pronominal, as here, there, now and then are 
semi-pronominal when they mean this/that place, this'that time 
(They left here an hour ago so they should be home by now). In 
interrogative sentences the chief pronominal adverbs so used are 
where? and when? 

Where does this train come from? Where does it go to? 

When have you to be home by? When shall I order the taxi for’ 
Sometimes, as in Where's that office boy gone to? the preposition 
is merely tautological, as it is with compound adverbial expressions 
like how long? (How long are they staying for?) but it is frequently 
used, especially in conversation, probably as a ‘carry over’ from 
the corresponding statement They are staying for three weeks, and 
with rare exceptions! it 1s almost always given end-position. 


'The chief exception to the general rule is since, which always has front 
position: Since when have you known this? 
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Mention of the pronominal adverb and of adverbial combinations 
like how long? leads us on very conveniently to a consideration of 
the preposition used to introduce an interrogative adverbial phrase: 
and it is here that the chief difficulty arises. A rough-and-ready 
rule which is frequently found in grammar books is that when a 
preposition introduces a genuine adverbial it usually occupies 
front-position; but this is by no means always the case. We should, 
| think, certainly say At what time are they likely to arrive?, but 
almost as certainly Which hand do you write with?; and in some 
circumstances we should ask Which house does Mr Smith live in? 
but in others Jn which house does Mr Smith live?, while we could say 
equally well Jn which room is the lecture to be held? and Which 
room is the lecture to be held in?, though we should scarcely ask 
By whom is the lecture being given? The inquiry is much more likely 
to be Who's the lecture being given by? 

It is difficult to lay down a definite rule, but examination of a 
large number of examples suggests that a determining factor is 
often what may be called the ‘centre of interest’. A person requiring 
an envelope, which he knows is to be found in one of some seven 
or eight drawers in a desk, is likely to ask Which drawer do you keep 
the envelopes in? His immediate purpose is to get to the right 
drawer, so that the notion of ‘drawer’ is for the moment his centre 
of interest and the question that presents itself to his mind is which 
drawer?, not in which drawer? But if he is putting various things 
away, some in one drawer and some in another, and he is anxious 
to get each in its right place, then the question may well be In 
which drawer do you keep the envelopes? His concern now is with 
putting things in one drawer or another, so the question which 
presents itself is in which drawer? Similarly we should probably 
ask Which house does Mr Smith live in? when we are anxious to find 
the house. We have found the street and the row, consisting, say, 
of some half-dozen houses, but we are not certain which is the one 
we require, so the question in our minds is which house?. In which 
house does Mr Smith live? is a more casual question such as we 
might ask on seeing a number of houses one of which we believe 
is Mr Smith’s, and we are mildly interested in knowing which one. 
Our centre of interest now is Mr Smith; on our seeing the houses 
he leaps to our minds and we want to identify him with or locate 
him in one of them, so the question presents itself as in which house? 
It all depends, that is to say, on our starting-point: is it a drawer 
or the envelopes; a particular house at which we hope to find 
Mr Smith, or Mr Smith whom we wish to attach to a particular house? 

If there is anything in the foregoing contention it may help to 
explain why end-position of the preposition seems to be found 
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more frequently with which? than with what? What is more vague 
and general, which more specific and selective, presenting us with a 
choice between certain definite alternatives within a_ restricted 


group. When we ask Jn what year was Nelson born? our centre of 


interest and our starting-point is the birth of Nelson, which we are 
asked to assign to a specific year; so we start from that and attempt 
to place it in a year-—hence the form of the question. In the absence 


of any very clear lead from what year we fix on the idea ‘birth of 


Nelson’. But if we write three or four dates on the blackboard we 
might turn to the class and say ‘I have written down three dates 
1751, 1758, 1805. Which year was Nelson born in?’—for now, 
having been given three years to choose between, they become our 
centre of interest and our starting-point, and the question is which 
year? 

It should be apparent, then, that more often than not our ‘centre 
of interest’ is determined by situation or circumstances. To go back 
to the lecture-room mentioned in an earlier paragraph: someone 
who has to prepare the room for the lecture and see that everything 
is in readiness, or who has to stand at the door of the building and 
direct people to it, will most likely ask Which room is (or which 
rooms) the lecture to be held in?. Such a person has no interest in 
the lecture as such: his sole concern is that he shall know which 
room to prepare or to direct people to. But the lecturer himself, 
or the chairman, might well ask in which room?, since to them the 


all-important thing is the lecture; the room they merely think of 


as the place that is to accommodate them and their audience—in 
other words as the place in which they are to perform their respective 
functions, and they will tend to frame their question accordingly. 
Though even to the lecturer, of course, the room might, in certain 
circumstances, be momentarily more important than the lecture 


itself, so that he would tend to ask what room? or which room? 


for instance, if he were a stranger to the building, had just arrived, 
and found himself confronted by doors leading to several rooms. 
so that he was not sure which to enter. 

This question of ‘centre of interest’ has a particular bearing on 
the place of by employed along with a verb in the passive voice to 
indicate an agent. We should not normally ask either Who was 
that window broken by? or By whom was that window broken? We 
should use the active form, Who broke that window? When the 
Passive voice is employed it is generally because our interest is in 
the agent rather than in the activity or the occurrence as such: 
hence the tendency is to place the preposition at the end: e.g. 
Who’s the bazaar to be opened by? Who was Hampton Court built 
by? What was the explosion caused by? Which member of the staff 
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was that article on salmon-fishing written by? (The same, incidentally, 
is true of other prepositions indicative of cause: What did she die 
of’) In referring to a book we should ask Who (or what firm) 
is it published by?, Who was it written by? since we take the facts of 
its having been written and published as self-evident; what we wish 
to know is the name of the publisher and of the author. And of 
course, when by alone is used to indicate authorship it always goes 
at the end (Who’s it by?). End-position after a pronoun is also the 
rule for all prepositions in elliptical sentences where the verb is 
omitted but is understood from a previous sentence. 

This watch was given me as a present.—Who by? 

I have to write a letter.—Who to? 

Sheila has cut her hand rather badly.—What with? 

The vicar telephoned me this morning.— What about? 
With adjectives, on the other hand, the preposition precedes the 
interrogative word in sentences of this kind: 

I have to catch a train at 10.25.—From which station? 

We'll wait for you outside the hall.—At which entrance? 
When front position occurs with pronouns it is generally as an 
echo of a corresponding prepositional construction in the previous 
sentence which prompts the question. 

You must have lent that book to someone.— Yes, but to whom? 

The vicar telephoned me this morning about . . . (rest inaudible).— 

About what? 

rhe observations made in the last three paragraphs are not to be 
construed in any sense as rules; they are merely indications of 
general tendencies and will sometimes need to be modified by other 
considerations, such as those of rhythm and euphony. For instance, 
we should ask On what do you base your argument? but Your argu- 
ment sounds convincing enough, but what do you base it on? And 
again, even where a preposition has front-position in a direct question 
it is usually given end-position in an indirect one: thus To whom did 
you give the message? but He asked me who(m) I gave the message to. 
[he reason probably is that to place a prepositional adjunct like 
to whom immediately after a verb or a pronoun to which it does not 
belong would make an awkward or even a misleading syntactic 
construction. Until we got further into the sentence and found 
that such an interpretation was impossible it might appear at first 
sight to be adjectival (me to whom, &c.). The same kind of con- 
sideration precludes end-position if it would mean placing the 
preposition immediately after another preposition or an adverb 
with which it would ‘clash’ and form a false combination. For 
example, though there is no objection to Who did you lend that 
hook to? there is every objection to Who did you lend that book 
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with the pictures in to? as there is to Which shop did she buy that 
dress with the red stripes on from?, though if the adjectival phrase 
with the red stripes on were omitted the sentence would be quite 
unexceptionable. 

As regards for used to indicate purpose, intention or destination, 
the general tendency is to give it end-position except when the 
word purpose itself forms part of the phrase which it governs; then 
front-position is more usual, e.g. For what purpose is this used? 
but What's this used for?, Who was the telegram for? Which window 
are the green curtains for? 

Finally, it is frequently stated that where there is a choice between 
the two constructions, that with the preposition at the end is more 
characteristic of colloquial English while front-position is more 
often found in written style. This may be so. If it is, the reason is 
probably that in real-life situations we think more directly and 
concretely so that our minds are predisposed towards the centre o! 
interest which prompts us to ask who... by?, whereas writing, 
being an artificial and second-hand means of communicating ou! 
thoughts, is less conducive to spontaneity and directness and tends 
towards hy whom? 

This matter of concreteness is, I think, often an influential facto: 
Though we should probably prefer to say On whose typewriter did 
vou type this letter?, the alternative Whose typewriter did you type 
this letter on? would not be impossible, and if we were to omit the 
word /etier, so that the preposition and its interrogative object 
came rather nearer together (Whose typewriter did you type this on?) 
we should probably feel one to be as acceptable as the other; but 
we could not make the same transposition in the case of On whos: 
authority did you type this letter? (or on whose instructions?). So fat 
as grammatical function is concerned there seems to be no difference 
between on whose (ypewriter? and on whose authority? or on whose 
instructions? Both are adverbial, both modify the finite verb of the 
sentence. But there is a semantic and a psychological difference 
On has a different meaning in the first expression from that which 
it bears in the second and third, and while we can visualize a typc 
writer on which a letter is being typed (prompting the question 
Whose typewriter?), we cannot visualize someone’s authority or 
instructions on which it is being typed; which all goes to show that 
usage is often governed or decided by considerations other than 
the purely linguistic. 


SUMMARY 


End-position of the preposition: 
(i) When it adheres to an intransitive verb to make a transitive 
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equivalent with the interrogative word as its object: What are you 
looking for? Which subject shall we deal with first? 

(ii) When, in particular circumstances or particular situations, 
the introductory preposition of what would normally be an adverbial 
phrase becomes attracted to the verb to make a combination of a 
type similar to the preceding. Thus the sight of a number of people 
staring at something will prompt the question What's everybody 
staring at? 

(iii) With combinations of the type to make fun of, where the 
group consisting of verb-+object-+preposition has the force of a 
compound transitive verb: Who are they making fun of now? 
(i.e. ridiculing), Which end do you get hold of? (i.e. grasp). 

(iv) After an adjective, adverb or participle to which the preposi- 
tion and its object form a prolative adjunct: What crime was he 
accused of?, What material is this dress made of?, What foodstuffs 
are you short of? 

(v) When the preposition forms a close group with an adverb 
(as out of, on to) end-position of the adverb means also end-position 
of the associated preposition: Which file did this come out of? 
What job are you in for now? (i.e. applying for). 

(vi) In set phrases like in aid of, in favour of, in lieu of: Which of 
the three proposals are you in favour of? 

(vii) When the preposition is used with the force of an adjective, 
as for in the sense of ‘in favour of’ or after in the sense of ‘in search 
of or in pursuit of’: Who were the police after? 

(viii) When what means ‘how much’ and when what for means 
‘why?’. What did you sell that old car of yours for? i.e. either for 
how much or for what reason. 

It will be noticed that in (i) to (iii) the preposition enters into the 
composition of a construction which is equivalent to a transitive 
verb, and that in (iv) to (viii) it is closely bound to an adjective or 
adverb or their equivalents. There is also a ninth class in which 
the preposition occupies end-position, viz., when the object inter- 
rogative word is the pronominal adverb where (what place) or 
when (what time): Where does this bus go to? Since, however, is 
an exception and always goes before the interrogative word: Since 
when have you known this? 

End-position or front-position as alternatives: 

(i) We may inquire either In which room is the lecture to be held? 
or Which room is the lecture to be held in? The determining factor 
is ‘centre of interest’. If our immediate interest is in the room as 
such rather than in the lecture, the question presents itself as Which 
room? and we shall frame our inquiry accordingly; but if we are 
primarily interested in the lecture and think of the room merely as 
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the location of it, our query will probably begin Jn which room? 
This is why by, used with a passive verb to denote an agent of some 
activity or occurrence, is usually given end-position: we are interested 
in the identity of the agent, not in the activity or the result of it: 
Who was this poem written by? 

(ii) In elliptical sentences where the verb is omitted the preposi- 
tion goes at the end if its object is an interrogative pronoun (/ have 
just received a telephone message.—Who for?) but has front-position 
if the interrogative word is an adjective (J shall call tomorrow. 
At what time?). It may, however, be given front-position with a 
pronoun if it is an echo from a previous sentence or if it is desired 
to emphasize the pronoun. 

(iii) Sometimes when, in theory, either position should be possible, 
rhythm or euphony may dictate one or the other. There is also the 
question of proximity; the preposition, if placed at the end, must 
not be too far separated from its object or the mind will not be 
able to link the two and the sentence will not be easily intelligible. 
Occasionally also the ability or inability to visualize a situation may 
play a part; inability to visualize makes it difficult to separate the 
notion of the preposition from that of its object. 

(iv) In indirect questions end-position, though not invariably the 
rule, is the more usual, even if the corresponding direct question 
would have front-position. 


Bilingualism 
MICHAEL WEST 


THESE GENERAL remarks on the subject of Bilingualism are included 
in E.L.T. in the hope that they will evoke notes on the language 
situation from persons working in various bilingual areas. It will 
be of interest to observe how far those notes confirm or contradict 
the statements below. 

(It is hoped that the notes will be brief so that a wide area may 
be surveyed in the subsequent article.) 


‘Bilingualism’ tends to be rather a political than a linguistic 
term, a sop to rival language-groups in an area. It tends to imply 
an equal facility in either language on all subjects. This in fact is 
never, or almost never, the case. The two languages always tend 
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to become specialized: the one language (which we will call the 
In Language) is predominantly the language of the home and the 
other (the Ex Language) is the language of the school, and later of 
affairs. Even in the classic case of Louis Ronjat, in which each 
parent consistently addressed the child from the earliest age in 
his/her own language, the two languages ultimately become 
specialized in this way. The father’s language became specialized 
as the Ex language. 

Such specialization is to be encouraged since otherwise there is 
duplication of function. Moreover, the Ex language, being free 
from the emotive connotations of the In language, is more effective 
in dealing with the factual situations of life outside the home. 

Where the two languages are thus specialized bilingualism is not 
necessarily a great disadvantage. Even in a monolingual person the 
languages of the home and of the profession or office are very 
different. 

There are, however, three grave disadvantages of bilingualism. 
The first is the danger of degradation of the In language. It tends 
to become an inaccurate dialect. Thus, in Gibraltar the In language 
is Spanish, but it is a dialect of a dialect (Andalusian, which is 
itself the comic dialect often parodied on the stage). Hence the 
intellectual classes tend to express themselves in the socially more 
respected Ex language; hence there is no filtration of ideas from 
them into the In language, and the In language does not develop 
a literature. Lacking any literature expressed in the language of 
the home the people tend to become emotionally warped or sterilized. 

The second disadvantage is the effect upon the substandard child. 
Children who in a monolingual country would not learn any second 
language are compelled to study the Ex language in a bilingual 
country. They cannot really spare the time or energy for this without 
sacrifice of other more essentially necessary accomplishments; 
moreover many of them fail to attain any usable mastery over the 
second language and their studies are a dead loss. 

The third disadvantage is the elimination from higher studies of 
the gifted pupil who lacks language-learning ability. This happens 
to some extent in the monolingual country where all students are 
required to pass an examination in Latin or some other foreign 
language in order to be admitted into the University. Had Newton 
been unable to learn Latin, he might have remained a farm labourer 
or mechanic. 

Bilingualism is certainly no advantage to any country as a whole, 
and a policy of artificial bilingualism, as in Ireland, is to be deplored 
unless it is restricted to the real aim which motivates it. That aim 
is the preservation of national individuality and tradition. For this 
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purpose the main emphasis should be on the creation of reading 

ability, speech being very limited and a mere preparation for reading. 

National spirit and tradition are achieved in such a case rather by 

reading the literature than by discussing everyday affairs in a lan- 

guage which survives as living speech only in a few rural areas and 
which indeed often lacks the vocabulary required. 

A second form of artificial bilingualism is seen in upper-class 
families where the Ex language is used in the home with the intention 
of helping the children to become proficient in it at school and 
outside the home. This is a very undesirable practice, since it tends 
to degrade the In language, and to use the Ex language for an unsuit- 
able purpose. It tends to produce the denationalized individual who 
is Indian (African, etc.) only in appearance but neither the one 
national nor the other in soul. Moreover the practice is based upon 
the fallacy that early childhood is the most favourable time for 
language learning. Studies in Canada and elsewhere and Thorndike’s 
studies of adult learning show that this is not a fact. There is little 
or no decline in language-learning ability up to the age of twenty or 
even beyond. The all-important factor in language learning is 
motive. Thus the adult refugee picks up more English in a year 
than he would learn in six or eight years or even ever unwillingly at 
school. 

Recognizing bilingualism as an inevitable disadvantage, what 
are the best means of mitigating its evils? The following measures 
are suggested: 

1. Start the learning of the Ex language as late as possible so 
that the less gifted have been eliminated, and the residue have 

a realized motive for learning. Moreover, the number of 

competent teachers being limited, this selected body of 

learners can be effectively taught. 

2. Specialize the function of the Ex language. Do not teach 
it as if the learner were going to live in England or use it 
in his home. Build up an adequate set of structures and a 
neutral undomesticated vocabulary. Stress reading especially 
for the acquisition of fact rather than for emotive values as 
in poetry and belles-lettres. Such ability to read is in most 
cases of greater practical value and in all cases of greater 
educational value than the ability to speak. 

3. The main difficulty in language-learning is not so much 
Remembering as Not Forgetting. The first year of language 
learning should be highly concentrated, as many periods as 
possible per diem being given to it. Three periods a day for 
one year are worth far more than one period a day for three 
years. After this flying start aimed at the acquisition of a 
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minimum vocabulary and real mastery in its use, periods 
may be reduced. Once the fundamental skill has been 
attained the rest is merely extension and improvement to 
such a smaller or larger extent as is demanded by the pupil’s 
circumstances and ambition. 

There are two main obstacles in the way of a sound and realistic 
language policy in a bilingual country. The first is the use of Ex 
language-teaching as a mistaken form of propaganda. The Ex 
language should not be taught with the object of making the learner 
a semi-Ex national but because the language is a necessary and 
practical complement to his In language personality. 

Secondly, there are the social ambitions and demands of the 
parents. There is some social distinction in being able to say ‘My 
child is learning English’ even if the child is at an age at which 
foreign language teaching is relatively ineffective and disad- 
vantageous, and even if the child is not certain to be able to master a 
second language or likely to need it in his future career. If the 
Government schools do not provide language teaching in their infant 
classes, the parents boycott them and send their children elsewhere. 

The best solution of this difficulty is, perhaps, to give in these 
lower classes some English teaching as a placebo. For that purpose, 
after a brief oral beginning, a reading course is most suitable since 
it makes little demand on the skill or knowledge of the teacher and 
the pupil is more likely to reach some achievement recognizable as 
such by the pupil and his parents. 








The Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


QUESTION.~ In Bacon’s essay on ‘Parents and Children’ I have found the following 
sentence: ‘The joys of parents are secret, so are their griefs and fears; they cannot 
utter the one, nor they will not utter the other.’ Would you kindly give the 
reason for the use of the singular form of the pronouns one and other, which 
I take to refer to joys and griefs and fears respectively? 

ANSWER.~ In such a sentence as this the one and the other mean the first thing 
and the second thing mentioned respectively. Each is considered as a single 
item, even though it may contain a plural reference. Such a use of the singular 
is not uncommon in English, e.g. J don’t know whether it was your children or 
mine that did the damage, but it must have been one or the other. 


QUESTION.~- | should like to know how a teacher should proceed when in the 
course of a dictation he meets a quotation such as this: William said, ‘I will 
surely .. . &c. Should he dictate ‘quotation marks’ to his pupils before and 
after reading the quotation? A similar question occurs in the case of words o1 
expressions between parentheses. 

ANSWER. —-Much will depend on the purpose of the dictation, but on the whole 
it seems best to dictate a// punctuation marks. In order to punctuate intelligently, 
or even to punctuate at all, one needs to do the passage (or if not the entire 
passage, at least each sentence) as a whole, and in dictation this is usually 
impossible, except perhaps in the case of a fairly short sentence which might be 
read in its entirety first and then dictated in convenient units. Even if the students 
have had the opportunity of reading the passage beforehand one can hardly 
expect them to remember the minutiae of punctuation, or to remember very far 
ahead of the actual words that are being dictated. With direct (or quoted) 
speech there is also an additional reason; that often it is not possible to tell from 
the words alone whether they are quoted or merely reported (i.e. whether the 
speech is direct or indirect: e.g. He said, “I was a fool” and He said I was a fool. 
Nor is it always possible to gather merely from the words, or to convey by the 
voice, exactly where the quotation ends. 


QUESTION. “The prices are English published prices, and are subject to 
alteration.” What are ‘published prices’ and how is the participle explained? 

ANSWER. The ‘published price’ of a book is the price at which it is published 
and which appears in the publisher’s catalogue. It is difficult to explain the 
participle beyond saying that it is recognized and accepted commercial usage. 


QUESTION. On p. 25 of E.L.T., Vol. XII, No. 1, occurs the expression ‘a beggar 
my-neighbour policy’. I know that ‘beggar-my-neighbour’ is a simple game of 
cards for two persons, but that does not help me much. Could you please explain 
what exactly. is meant by it?) And what is ‘a couldn’t-care-less philosophy’? 

ANSWER. A ‘beggar-my-neighbour policy’ is one by which a person secks to 
enrich himself, or to maintain his prosperity, at the expense of others, even if it 
means inflicting hardship upon them or reducing them to poverty. ‘I couldn't 
care less’ was an expression much in vogue a year or so ago (mainly amongst 
younger folk) to denote a cynical attitude of complete indifference or unconcern. 
A ‘couldn’t-care-less philosophy’, therefore is a philosophy (using the term, 
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of course, in the popular rather than the strictly academic sense) based on this 
attitude to life, to one’s work and to the problems of the world and society. 


QUESTION.——‘The sentences are no different from those cited above.” Why no 
instead of not? Could no be replaced by not, and would it make any difference 
in meaning? 

ANSWER.~—-No is used before adjectives and adverbs implying a comparison, to 
signify ‘in no respect, in no way, to no extent, &c.” It is usually found with the 
comparative degree (no better, no longer, no sooner, &c.); different (which, of 
course, also implies comparison) is about the only adjective in the positive 
degree with which it is used. It would scarcely be possible to replace it by not. 
It is no different is really a positive statement, on a par with Jt is very different, 
It is rather different, It is little different, &c.; all tell us to what extent the thing 
in question is different from something else. Jt is not different is a negative 
statement, and would be used only to deny something which previously had been 
asserted or assumed: e.g. People are not different in temperament merely because 
they have different coloured eyes or hair. Not modifies the verb, no the adjective 
or adverb. 


QUESTION.—Does British English at any time approve the American usage 
regarding the verb visit? The Americans say ‘He often visited in that town’. Is 
the place to be visited in British English always the object of the verb? 

ANSWER. In British English the place visited must always be expressed as the 
object; but ‘visit in’ can be used when a personal object (unexpressed) is implied. 
Thus a clergyman or minister visits in a certain district (i.e. visits members of 
his congregation). J happened to be visiting in Manchester at the time of the 
Exhibition means something different from J happened to be visiting Manchester, 
&c., The latter means that I was visiting the town, the former that I was in 
Manchester for the purpose of visiting friends. 


QUESTION. —Would you kindly explain the correct use of the verb fee/? Can one 
say, for instance, ‘We felt everything pleasant’ or “My legs felt like rubber’? 
ANSWER.-*My legs felt like rubber’ is quite a normal English structure; your 
first sentence (‘We felt everything pleasant’) is not. Generally speaking, an 
adjectival complement referring to an object is used only (i) when the reference 
is to a physical sensation, e.g. We felt the atmosphere very oppressive, I felt the 
wind very cold coming across the common, (ii) when the object ts if, used either to 
denote circumstances or a situation (Do you feel it too warm in this room?) or as 
an anticipatory pronoun, followed later by an appositional infinitive or gerund: 
I felt it right to give him the benefit of the doubt, I felt it very humiliating, having 
to ask a favour of such a person as that. 


QUESTION. —-In an old examination paper I found the following subject for a 
letter: ‘An account to a friend of your meeting with another friend whom you 
have not seen for some years.” Would not the past perfect tense (‘had not seen’) 
be more appropriate in view of the fact that the meeting has now taken place? 
ANSWER. ~The past perfect tense, as you suggest, would be both more logical 
and more grammatically correct; but this particular solecism (if so we may call it) 
is fairly common in the wording of essay questions of this kind in both examina- 
tion papers and textbooks. What happens, presumably, is that the person 
setting the question imagines the candidate (or perhaps himself) meeting someone 
he has not seen for some time, from which meeting a conversation will follow, 
&c. But the candidate, of course, can only give an account of the meeting after 
it has taken place. 
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QUESTION. What is the difference between reproduction (a re-told story), 
condensation, summary, précis, abstract, and comprehension? 

ANSWER. Reproduction merely means a re-telling of the story, usually in one’s 
own words; it does not necessarily imply a shortened version, though in many 
cases, of course, a reproduction is told more briefly than the original. Condensa- 
tion means reduction in length, which may be achieved by re-writing the whole, 
or certain parts of it, or simply by making excisions from the original text (or 
even by a combination of both these methods), whichever seems the most suitable 
in a particular case. A summary is a concise statement of the principal facts 
It may be very brief; how brief would depend on the purpose for which the 
summary was required. Thus a summary of the plot of Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
could be given in two or three paragraphs. Précis, on the other hand, is more 
formal, and only certain kinds of writing (e.g. those concerned with exposition, 
argument, &c.) really lend themselves to it. It involves the expression in briefe: 
form, and in one’s own words, of the essential facts, omitting all that is not 
immediately relevant to the central idea or theme. An abstract is generally made 
only of official or legal documents or reports. To some extent it resembles a 
précis, but where a precis is one connected whole, an abstract may be arranged 
under different headings; indeed it generally follows pretty closely the scheme of 
the original, ‘abstracting’ the significant points section by section. Comprehension 
simply means ‘understanding’. Tests and exercises in ‘comprehension’ may (and 
often do) include précis, summarizing, &c., and much else besides, but these 
are only means to an end~ the end being to see that the student thoroughly 
understands the passage with which he is dealing. 


QUESTION. In a recent issue of The Times Weekly Review I came across the 
following sentence: ‘Burke, famous statesman, writer and philosopher, was 
member of Parliament for Bristol from 1774 to 1780’. Why is the indefinite 
article omitted? I should have said ‘a famous statesman’ and (if more than one 
M.P. was returned for Bristol) ‘@ member of Parliament’. 

ANSWER.—(i) The article is omitted because the nouns have something of a 
descriptive function, placing Burke in a certain category, or denoting the 
particular capacity in which we are to think of him; they are not, in the true 
sense of the term, appositional, as they would be if we were to refer to him as 
a famous statesman. We might compare the following: A. C. Jones, Baker and 
Confectioner (a tradesman’s sign); Emily Austin, spinster, of this parish; Hannah 
Marsland, widow, aged 75 years; Thomas Betts, labourer, of no fixed address. 
The same construction sometimes occurs in book-titles, and for the same reason, 
e.g. Johnny Walker, Tramp (the sequel to W. H. Davies’s Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp), Sir Edwin Arnold, Interpreter of Buddhism to the West (a recent 
biography by Brooks Wright, published in New York). 

(11) In Burke’s day Bristol returned only one M.P.; but even today it would not 
be correct to describe a particular person as a member of Parliament for Bristol, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, &c., since, although each of these towns returns several 
members, no member represents the town as a whole, nor is he (or she) elected 
by the whole town. Under the present British system large towns of over a 
certain population are divided up into districts or areas, each known as a 
‘division’. Each division elects a member, who represents that division only 
Thus Mrs Braddock is not a member of Parliament for Liverpool, but ‘Member 
of Parliament for the Exchange Division of Liverpool’. 


QursTION.—The following are taken from recent issues of English newspapers 
‘The announcement does not state when the Princess will start her trip’, ‘The 
President announced that January 17th will be the day when his new budget 
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will be presented to Congress.” Why is the future tense used here? Grammar 
books teach that in such cases the present indicative must be used after when. 
ANSWER.—The rule to which you refer applies to ‘when’ clauses only if they are 
used adverbially, e.g. When the Princess starts her trip there will be great rejoicing 
There is sure to be a crowded house when the President introduces his new budget. 
But in neither of the two sentences you quote does when introduce an adverb 
clause; in the first we have a noun clause used as an object, and in the second an 
idjective clause (the day when =the day on which). In noun clauses the future 
tense is more usual (J do not know when I shall be in London again, The announce- 
ment does not state when the results of the examination will be published) but the 
present may be used if the future occurrence is thought of as being governed by 
some set, pre-determined plan or arrangement. Thus if we wish to meet someone 
vho is expected on a particular train we inquire when the train arrives (i.e 
according to the timetable), but if, when we get to the station, we find that the 
train is running behind schedule we ask when it will arrive. With adjective 
clauses we may use either the future or the present, according to whether we 
think of the event or the situation in question as something that is yet to take 
place, or whether we project our mind into the future and visualize it as already 
realized or existent: e.g. J am looking forward to the time when I shall have a 
house of my own or when I have a house of my own. 


QUESTION. —‘I explained to them that I had heard all which had happened since 
| left Thornfield.’ (Jane Eyre). 1s not that more correct as the relative pronoun 
after all? 

ANSWER. ~Presumably which came quite naturally and spontaneously to 
Charlotte Bronté when she wrote the sentence, but ‘hat is certainly more usual 
and more idiomati 


QUESTION.—What is meant by ‘Hitting the Railway Trail’? It is the headline 
of a newspaper article about a sixty-one-year-old pensioner who has recently 
earned for himself the title of Germany’s marathon railway traveller. The 
article goes on to say that he ‘ticked off 23,197 miles in a month’. What does 
‘to tick off’ mean? — 

ANSWER.—“To hit the trail’ is an American expression, originally meaning to 
start on a journey but now often used in the more extended sense of making a 
journey. Several examples of both uses are given in Mitford M. Mathews’s 
Dictionary of Americanisms sub. trail. The ‘trail’ referred to is the path or the 
road, and ‘hitting’ the trail means striking it with the feet in walking, but the 
expression is no longer confined to a journey made on foot. Thus ‘Hitting the 
Railway Trail’ means travelling by railway, probably rather extensively. It is, 
of course, colloquial. ‘To tick off’, as it is used here, is also a colloquialism, if not 
simply newspaper jargon, denoting the total number of miles travelled. It may 
come from the notion of ticking off items on a list (i.e. placing a tick against 
them) to denote that they have been done, so that what is ticked off is a record of 
one’s achievement, but more probably the reference is to the ticking off of the 
mileage by the mileometer of a motor car. 


QUESTION.—‘Slowing Down the Speed Limit’ (Newspaper headline). Does this 
make sense? Surely you can only slow down something that is in motion. 
ANSWER.—You are quite correct in your criticism. “Reducing the Speed Limit’ 
would be better, though even this might be objected to on the ground that 
logically if we reduce a limit on anything we limit it less, not more. The difficulty 
about headlines is that they must try to convey in three or four words what 
really requires a much longer sentence to express clearly and exactly. 
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QUESTION. —Why can the indefinite article with an apposition be omitted in such 
cases as ‘Sir Boyle Roche, Irish politician, is reported to have said... .”? 
ANSWER.~-See the answer given to the second question on page 100. 


QUESTION.—I was always taught the rule that ‘if different characteristics or things 
are denoted by several adjectives before a noun, that noun must be used in the 
plural.” Does one, then, say ‘a Russian and German dictionaries’? It seems 
contradictory, and a breach of the rule of concord, to use a singular article with 
a plural noun; or does the rule I have quoted refer only to the definite article? 
ANSWER.—The rule regarding the plural form of the noun refers only to the 
definite article. Where the indefinite article is concerned the singular is used and 
the article is repeated (a German and a Russian dictionary). A red and green dress 
means one dress of two different colours; ared anda green dress means two dresses, 
one red the other green. 


QUESTION. —What is the justification for saying ‘Every one of our armed services, 
the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, has its own slang’? I dare not condemn 
the use of ‘every one’ as wrong, since the sentence was spoken and written by a 
competent linguist; still, would it not be better to say each, since only three 
services (i.e. a specific number) are referred to, just as we say ‘He goes to church 
every Sunday’ but ‘He went to church each Sunday of last month”? 

ANSWER. —The sentence you quote would certainly be better if each were sub- 
stituted for every one; but the distinction between each and every has nothing to 
do with the mention of a specific number. It would be quite possible, for instance, 
to say ‘He went to church every Sunday of last month’, and we must say “She 
bought half a dozen eggs and every one of them was bad’. Although a specific 
number is mentioned it would scarcely be possible to say ‘each (or each one) 
of them was bad’. 

Each is what we may call ‘dissociational’; it thinks of the separate members 
of the group individually, without reference to the others. Every is associational ; 
it thinks of the individual members collectively; what is said of one is said of all, 
without exception. Although no specific number is in question, we say “Salaries 
are paid on the last day of each month’, because we are thinking of the successive 
months one at a time, and in turn; but ‘They have been late in paying our salaries 
every month this year’ (where a specific number of occasions is implied) because 
we are aggregating the individual months. When we say ‘Each child was given 
a present’ we think first of this child, then of that child, then of the next child 
and so on; when we say “Every child was given a present’ we think of the children 
collectively, with none omitted. Of course, with a very small number we tend 
more easily to differentiate and individualize, so that each is felt to be more 
appropriate than every. 


QUESTION. —Could you explain why, in the sentence “Everybody else do the same’, 
a plural verb is used though the subject is singular? I often say to my class 
‘Does anybody of you know that?’ Is this correct? 

ANSWER. —(1) If the sentence is intended as a statement, then it is incorrect; 
it should be ‘Everybody else does the same’. If it is intended as a command o1 
an instruction the verbal form is, of course, correct (John has written his name, 
now everybody else do the same) but even so the style is very awkward. (ii) ‘Does 
anybody of you know that?’ is not idiomatic English. 1 he alternatives are ‘Does 
anybody know that?’ or ‘Do any of you know that?’ 


QUESTION.—What is the reason for the different prepositions in the following 
sentences: ‘Simeon Potter is Baines Professor of English in the University of 
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Liverpool’, ‘This is an example of Royal Air Force jargon shortly to be intro- 
duced to German students at Cologne University’? What is meant by ‘Baines 
Professor’? 

ANSWER.—(i) In everyday, conversational English we should probably say ‘He is 
Professor of English (or any other subject) at Durham, Birmingham, Manchester,’ 
or whatever the university happens to be, but the official description is ‘Professor 
of .. . in the University of . . .’, because strictly speaking the University is a 
corporate body of which the professor in question is a member; that is to say 
he is in the university in the same way as a clergyman is in the church. From the 
point of view of the layman or the ‘outsider’, however, a university is a place 
at which students receive a particular kind of advanced instruction, as they have 
received their earlier education at school. 

(ii) As regards ‘Baines Professor’, ‘Baines’ is a personal name. In British 
universities many chairs bear the name of the person who endowed them or 
to commemorate whom they were founded. Thus if (to put an imaginary case) 
a certain Sir James Sheldon were to endow a chair of Linguistics it might be 
named after him the Sheldon Chair of Linguistics, and the occupant of it would 
then be described as “Sheldon Professor of Linguistics’. 


QUESTION.—Are the following metaphorical expressions still in general use in 
English: (i) to put on the shelf, meaning to put aside or to defer indefinitely (and 
does to shelve mean the same?), (ii) to put to the rack, meaning to cause intense 
excitement or nervousness? 

ANSWER.—Neither of these expressions is much used nowadays. We speak of 
shelving a plan, a proposal or a scheme, in the sense you describe, but not usually 
of putting it on the shelf. We do, however, speak colloquially of a woman being 
‘left on the shelf’, i.c. failing to find a husband and so having to remain single 
for the rest of her life. We say that a person is ‘racked with pain’ and there is 
also the expression ‘to rack one’s brains’ (i.e. to think long and hard for ideas, 
but to no avail), but I am doubtful whether ‘to put to the rack’ has been 
in common use for many years now. 


QUESTION.—‘On July 19th last Dr Otto Suhr was elected, in conformity with the 
rote, Bundesrat President’. What does rote mean? I cannot find it in the 
dictionary, (ii) What is a screening committee? Is this a recent use of the verb 
to screen? 

ANSWER.—(i) Rote may be a misprint for, or a variant of, rofa, i.e. a list of names 
indicating the order in which people are to discharge certain duties or fill certain 
offices. (ii) The use of the verb to screen in the sense in which it is used here 
dates from the immediate post-war years. The earliest example given in Professor 
R. W. Zandvoort’s Wartime English (Groningen, 1957) is from the Manchester 
Guardian of 18 July, 1945. It has no connection with screen in the sense of 
‘shield’ or ‘protect’ (at least, not so far as meaning is concerned). In its literal 
sense it has long been used to denote the process of sifting gravel, coal, &c., 
through a sieve to separate the small from the large; at the end of the war it 
became used metaphorically to describe the ‘sifting’ of ex-enemy nationals, and 
especially soldiers, officials and those who occupied any post of major or minor 
responsibility, in order to separate the reliable from the unreliable. A screening 
committee is a committee entrusted with such work. 


QUESTION.—I understand that the noun hops is generally used in the plural, 
as in the sentence ‘Beer is made from barley and hops’; but hops refers more 
especially to the cones, that is to the fruit of the plant. If I refer to the plant 
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itself must I use the singular? And if so, with or without the definite article 
For instance, is it correct to say “The hop is a green climbing plant’, and “Bec 
is made from barley and hops, a green climbing plant.’? 
ANSWER.—The hop is used to denote the plant, just as the cherry is used to denote 
the tree on which cherries grow. Consequently your first sentence is correct 
Your second sentence also would pass, but it would be better to write ‘the cones 
produced by a green climbing plant’, since only the cones, and not the whole 
plant, are used in beer. 

Though it is true that the word is generally used in the plural when the reference 
is to these cones, it is not impossible to use the singular if only one is in questior 
(e.g. ‘As he was drinking his tea a hop fell into it’); and of course it is alw: Lys 


singular in compounds, as hop-garden, hop -picker, hop -pocke t, hop-dog, &c. 


QUESTION.—I find some difficulty in explaining to pupils the use of the pronoun 
it in such sentences as the following: “My father thought it a sin to read a letter 
on Sunday’, ‘He found it impossible to speak his mind before so many people’ 
‘He heard it said that the king was dead.” The first two examples are clear enough 
it introduces the following infinitive construction, impossible and a sin being 
predicative to it. (Is that right, and is ‘predicative’ the correct term?). The third 
example is not so clear. What does it introduce? Is it the clause that the king 
was dead, and if so, what is the function of the past participle = 

ANSWER.— Your explanation of the first two sentences is correct. In the third one 
we must, I think, regard if as anticipating (or introducing) the following clause, and 
said as predicative to it, just as advertis ed is in I saw it advertised in the new spaper. 


QUESTION.—What is a PSA in Chesterton’s poem Wine and Water? (‘And you 
can’t get wine at a P.S.A., or chapel, or Eisteddfod.’) 

ANSWER.— The letters stand for Pleasant Sunday Afternoon, the name given to 
religious meetings for men, of a non-denominational (though rather evangelical) 
character, usually held in a Nonconformist chapel, though sometimes in a 
secular building such as a public hall. The general pattern of the meeting was 
very much like a Nonconformist service, with hymns, prayers, Bible reading. &c 
but it was presided over by a chairman (generally one of the members of the 
group) and in place of the sermon an address was given by an invited speaker 
(sometimes a minister but often a layman) on some religious or social topic 
The hey-day of the P.S.A. was from 1918 to about 1935. 


QUESTION.—In An English Grammar by Kruisinga and Erades, Vol. I, Part | 
p. 107, I find it stated that ‘there are no sub-clauses that are parallel to an indirect 
object’. Somehow I am not convinced of this. Of course, if there are they must 
be extremely rare, so rare that no grammarian can be blamed for not being 
able to quote one. Do you happen ever to have come across any? 

ANSWER.—-I think it true to say that in normal and accepted English a sub-clause 
is never found as the indirect object of a verb, but one might occasionally be 
met with in what we might call ‘nonce-constructions’. For instance, it is con- 
ceivable that instead of saying They did not give his achievement sufficient credit 
a particular speaker, on a particular occasion, might say They did not give what 
he had achieved sufficient credit, and similarly He paused, in order to give what h 
had told his audience a chance to sink in. Such constructions, however, are rathe! 
awkward and unnatural, and a grammarian who is dealing with normal English 
syntax is justified in disregarding them, just as he is justified in saying that there 
is no verb to cricket, in the sense ‘to play cricket’, despite the fact that in his 
poem Juggling Jerry George Meredith has the line ‘Here’s where the lads of 
the village cricket’. 
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QUESTION.—In Somerset Maugham’s The Painted Veil (p. 17 of the Heinemann 
‘Collected Edition’) there are these sentences: ‘She (i.e. Mrs Garstin) knew that 
Bernard would never make his mark in the House. She wanted him to be a 
member only that he might have a claim on the gratitude of his party, and surely 
to fight two or three losing seats would give him that’. Does ‘to fight two or three 
losing seats’ mean ‘to fight twice or three times a seat which the party, in those 
articular elections, was pretty sure to lose’, or merely ‘to stand for Parliament 
nsuccessfully’? 

ANSWER.—It means ‘to fight two or three seats unsuccessfully’. As is made cleat 
in the rest of the paragraph from which the quotation is taken, Mrs. Garstin’s 
sole object in forcing her husband into politics was to make social and political 
contacts, and she believed that this would be accomplished more certainly by 
his repeatedly fighting elections which he lost (which would keep him continually 
under the notice of the public and the party as an indefatigable champion of 
their cause) than would actual membership of the House, where his lack of talent 
vould probably condemn him to obscurity and neglect. 


QUESTION.—-In P. G. Wodehouse’s Ukridge there occurs the following sentence: 
‘George was head of the school in my last year, and he has fulfilled exactly the 
mpeccable promise of those early days. He is in the Foreign Office, and much 
espected.’ I am not quite sure about the part that I have put in italics. Does 
it mean that when Ukridge was at school he gave promise of growing up an 
mpeccable member of society? 

ANSWER. —Your interpretation is presumably correct, though it might mean 
that he gave promise, from the conscientious way in which he took his responsi- 
bilities and discharged his duties as head boy, that when he grew up he would 
become an impeccatie member of whatever profession or walk of life he entered. 


QUESTION. —‘When Mr Eagerbuy went to market that morning, his wife insisted 
on his buying nothing; but when he returned she had to scold him again because 
e had suffered all sorts of useless things to be sold to him’. The italicized part 
seems to me rather clumsily constructed, and I have tried various other ways of 
rendering it, but they all seem wrong: “because he had suffered himself to be 
sold all sorts of things’ is the best I can think of, but even that does not really 
satisfy me. Could you suggest a good translation? 
ANSWER.--The original does not re: illy seem objectionable, nor does your own 
suggested version. Another possibility is ‘because he had allowed himself to 
be persuaded into buying all sorts of useless things’. The writer presumably 
wishes to emphasize the fact that Mr Eagerbuy was a very easy victim for the 
salesmen. 


QUESTION.—-How do you account for the use of what and which respectively in 
this sentence: ‘What parts of the subject as now taught are profitable—and which 
unprofitable?’ (E.L.7., Vol. VII, No. 1, p. 14). The cases seem exactly the same; 
why, then, different adjectives? 

ANSWER.—It depends on the way the writer happened to be thinking at the 
time when he wrote the sentence. What thinks of each thing separately, “without 
reference to others; which selects from amongst a number, though the precise 
number may not be stated or even known. If you look at the article again you 
will see that the question you quote is preceded by another which uses what: 
‘What motives cause so much time to be spent on the subject?’ It would not be 
possible to use which here, because no list of motives, from which he is selecting, 
exists in the writer’s mind; the question is merely a preliminary to his compiling 
a list, which he proceeds to do in the next paragraph of his article. Similarly 
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when he asks ‘What parts of the subject are profitable?’ he is starting, as it were, 
from scratch, with the idea of thinking of profitable parts one by one until he 
finally gets his list complete; when he asks ‘Which are unprofitable?’ he is thinking 
of an already existent list from which he will select the parts that fall into this 
category. 

QUESTION. The sentence “The grateful sailor had a big basket of fruit sent to 
the clergyman’ cannot be re-worded in the form ‘The grateful sailor had the 
clergyman sent a big basket of fruit. Am I right in telling students that the reason 
is that the noun or pronoun oeeceding the non-finite verbal form in a nexus 
construction must be a secondary subject to that non-finite form, which the 
clergyman is not? 

ANSWER.-- Perhaps the simplest and clearest way is to say that the non-finite 
verbal form must be preceded by the noun or pronoun to which it actually 
refers; it was the basket of fruit that was sent, not the clergyman. In the same 
way “I am having a house built for my son’ cannot be rendered ‘I am having my 
son built a house’; it is the house that is being built, not the son. On the other 
hand we can say either “I would have every boy taught boxing’ or ‘I would have 
boxing taught to every boy’. This is because we can speak of teaching a person 
or teaching a subject. 


QUESTION. I find in a Polish textbook of English the following rule: “The adverbs 
of frequency usually precede the main verb (1 alway s. go to school, Do you always 
speak English?) but they stand after to be, can, must and some other verbs 
(J am never at home in the morning, You can often lose your way in that part of 
the country, We must always get up early). The last two sentences would seem 
to disagree with the rule formulated on p. 44 of E.L.T., October 1948, that “the 
position of the adverb is before the main verb. The single exception is provided 
by to be’. Are the last two sentences wrong? When I saw the sentence “We 
have always free tickets’ in an exercise, | wanted to correct it to “We always have 
free tickets’, which is exactly the order that an I nglish woman used in translating 
a sentence from Polish, though she could not explain why. Could you give me 
some guidance? 

ANSWER. ~The sentences given to illustrate the rule laid down by the Polish 
grammar are quite correct, though “We have always free tickets’ is not. Your 
proposed emendation would make it idiomatic English. 

There is no real contradiction between the rule formulated in the article 
E.L.T. and that laid down by your Polish textbook if by ‘main verb’ you 
understand not simply ‘finite verb’ but the verb that expresses the main idea of 
the sentence. (For instance, the sentence / must go is concerned mainly with my 
going, not with my having an obligation.) Where the tense is a simple one, 
the main verb, of course, will be a finite one (/ rarely see him nowadays, He alway 
left the office at 4.30), but where the tense is compounded with an auxiliary, 01 
where can, must, &c., are involved, it will be the non-finite part: (1 have never 
tasted venison, Do you often go to the cinema? We should always try to do ou 
best, I can seldom get to London, You must never do that again). 

So the rule is that normally adverbs of frequency: (i) follow the simple tens« 
of the verb to be (She is always late, I was never a good scholar); (\i) precede the 
simple tenses of other verbs; (iii) precede the main verb (in the sense in which 
it is defined above) in tenses compounded with an auxiliary or in combinations 
with can, must, may, &c. 

Three other observations are perhaps worth making. (1) When the auxiliat 
is itself a compound the adverb goes immediately after the first word of the 
compound: Such a thing has never been known. (ii) When can, must, &c., are 
followed by a perfect infinitive, the adverb precedes the auxiliary of the infinitive 
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We could never have done it without your help. (iii) An adverb can usually be 
fted forward for the sake of emphasis: / never did trust that fellow. 


QUESTION. What is the right preposition to follow the adjective generous? 

Should it be with or to? 

\NSWER.—A person is generous to people, organizations, charities, &c., but 
nerous with his money, or with whatever it is that he distributes generously. 

Thus we say He was generous to those in need but It is very easy to be generous 

with other people’s money. ; 


QUESTION. When speaking of the front garden of an English house, can I say 
It is in front of the house’, or ‘It is on the street’? 

ANSWER. It would be quite correct to say ‘It is in front of the house’. ‘It is on 
he street’ would suggest that it is superimposed upon the street. ‘It adjoins 
the street’ would be better. 


QUESTION. —I understand that impressionist can be used as both noun and 
djective; e.g. ‘Claude Monet is an Impressionist; he is one of the prominent 
painters in the Impressionist school’. Could one also speak of the “Impression- 
tic school’ and should one say ‘Claude Monet is an Impressionist painter’ or 
an impressionistic painter’? What is the difference, if any, between an inipres- 
onist picture and an impressionistic picture? 
\NSWER.— A question is involved here which covers a wider field than that of the 
two words you have mentioned. Perhaps we can approach it by way of the terms 
ocialist (used adjectivally) and socialistic. A socialist proposal is one made by a 
ocialist or by the socialist party; a socialistic proposal is one which savours of 
ocialism or is of a «ind which socialists might be expected to approve, though 
might be made by a non-socialist. We might also compare atheist literature 
and atheistic literature; communist doctrines and communistic doctrines. The 
noun used adjectivally (-ist), that is to say, relates more definitely to a particular 
school of thought or practice, whereas the adjective ending in -istic refers to 
the character of the thing in question in a more general way. So we speak of the 
Impressionist school of painters, and anyone belonging to this school, or the 
pictures painted by them, as Impressionist painters or Impressionist pictures. 
An impressionistic painter is one who uses a certain technique, and an impres- 
lonistic picture one which displays that technique; he may or he may not be a 
ember of the school in question. When we use impressionistic we think of the 
painter or the picture in themselves, apart from their association with others. 


QUESTION.- When I wish to refer to the writers of the Romantic movement, 
should I call them ‘the Romantics’ or ‘the Romanticists’? I have seen both used. 
ANSWER.-—They are usually referred to nowadays as ‘the Romantics’. Romanticist 

more frequently used to denote a person who, either as reader or critic, is 
trongly attracted to the Romantic school of poets. 


QUESTION. Which is more correct, ‘The schoolboy is sitting in his desk’ or 
The schoolboy is sitting at his desk’? Can a teacher also sit in his desk? 

ANSWER. It depends on the precise meaning one attaches to the word desk 
When we use af we think of the person sitting with the desk immediately before 
him, and since a teacher normally sits in a chair behind the desk we should speak 
of a teacher sitting at his desk. With scholars it is rather different. In I nglish 
schools most scholars’ desks consist of the desk proper (the writing surface) 
with a seat attached, and the entire piece of furniture is known as the ‘desk’. 
In that case the scholar sits in the desk, just as the teacher sits in his chair. He 
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has a seat under him, a desk in front of him, and a back-rest behind him, and 
the whole thing is the ‘desk’. It is not, however, impossible, to speak of scholars 
sitting af their desks, if we merely think of them in relation to the writing surface 
before them, though usually it implies that they are not merely seated there, 
but working. (Cf. Blackmore, Lorna Doone. ‘1 was called away from learnir 
whilst sitting at the desk of the junior first in the upper school.’) 


QUESTION.—‘Can you sit on these great, black leather, three-cornered chair 
(Mrs Gaskell, Cranford). “The high-backed oaken chair in which she sat was ni 
more upright than she.” (Dickens, Oliver Twist.) ‘In a chair, under a tree that 
grew in the middle of the front lawn, Linda Burnell dreamed the morning away.’ 
(Katherine Mansfield.) Why is the preposition on used in the first sentence 
and in in the others? Is there any rule? 

ANSWER. -We always sit i a chair of the type where we are partially enclosed 
e.g. an armchair, a deck chair, an easy chair, &c., and always on a stool, a se 

a settee, &c., where we think merely of placing ourselves on the surface intended 
for that purpose. With the kind of chair that has a back but no arms eithe: 
preposition may be used, according to the notion it is desired to express. To s 
on a chair means merely to place oneself on the seat, and is a momentary action 
(Don’t sit on that chair; it may collapse). To sit ina chair means to remain seated 
there (or to place oneself there with that intention) for some while, and thinks 
of the chair as part of the situation or circumstances in which the person 1: 
depicted. (Don’t sit in that chair; it’s not very comfortable.) 


QUESTION.— “Teachers are anxious lest some new reason may be found to del 
further the operation of the long-awaited increases’. (The Times Educational 
Supplement.) How would you account for the use of may instead of should 
after lest? 

ANSWER. —Idiomatically lest should be followed by should. May has probably 
crept in by a confusion of two constructions which have roughly the same 
meaning: (1) Teachers are anxious lest some new reason should be found, (11) 
Teachers fear that some new reason may be found. This explains the use of 
may, but it does not, of course, justify it. 


QUESTION.—In the tribute to H. J. Uldall in E.L.7., Vol. XII, No. 2, I have 
noticed the sentence ‘That he should have been an accepted Council expert in 
this (i.e. spoken English) is at least as striking as that our best grammar should 
be the work of his countryman, Jespersen.” Would you please parse the two 
words should in this sentence? How could the sentence be rendered in a simpler 
form? 

ANSWER.— Should is here used to suggest that the fact stated is something tha 
would not normally be expected, or that occasions some surprise. This is not al 
uncommon use of it: e.g. To think that he should do that! Iam amazed that you 
should ever have considered the proposal. The element of surprise may imply 
disapproval or regret, but not necessarily so, as it certainly does not in the 
sentence you quote. If you wish for a simpler rendering you could use was and 
is respectively; they would render the meaning near enough, though they would 
miss that suggestion of remarkability conveyed by should. 


QUESTION.—In An Outline of English Phonetics by Daniel Jones I read: ($199 
p- 51) ‘The distinctive elements of language, i.e. the elements which serve t 
distinguish one word from another, are the phonemes (not the sounds). The 
distinction between two phonemes is significant, i.e. capable of distinguishit 
one word from another.’ 1 should say we have different phonemes in feet, fi 
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not; rude, book; sir, woman. But (§242, p. 62) “Four pairs of these 
wels may be considered as belonging to single phonemes in one type of 
Southern English, viz. long i: and short i, long >: and short 9, long u: and short u, 

d long a: and short a.” 

Would you kindly explain this to me? 

‘SWER.—The Phoneme is an idea or concept. No one ever heard a phoneme, 

da phoneme is unpronounceable. Hence it is not surpt ising that confusion as 

its nature arises, and that different views of the phoneme come to be pro- 
pounded by linguistic experts. Nevertheless, a fundamental language principle 
s here involved, a principle on which alphabetic systems of writing are rightly 
based, namely that distinctions that are relevant to the language concerned are 
he ones, the only ones, that need to be and should be symbolized in the writing. 
Then the system of writing records the sequences of the phonemes of that 
nguage. 

When words so written come to be spoken, it is not difficult in many cases to 
ctect physical differences between the various realizations of a given phoneme, 
e.g., the t sounds in tack, stack, track, written, eighth are not identical, yet English 
people rightly think of them as ‘belonging together’; in other words, they are 
Il realizations of the English ¢ phoneme, each one (each ‘allophone’, to introduce 
the other essential term) being conditioned and determined by its phonetic 
context or environment. So, our ears receive messages consisting of allophones, 
but our minds interpret these in terms of the phonemes of the language, which 

e become trained to identify while learning the language. 

In our native language, we are so accustomed, through this training, to paying 

tention only to the distinctions that really matter — the ‘phonemic’ distinctions 

at we generally need to have our attention specially drawn to other, ‘allophonic’ 
listinctions that are often noticed by the foreigner. On the other hand, the 
phonetically-minded teacher often has to draw a_ student’s attention to 
allophonic’ distinctions, so that he may acquire a good accent in a foreign 
language. (Any theoretical difference between the r of right and the r of ridden 
(see Question below) can only be an allophonic one, in this case obviously 
mperceptible and therefore in practice negligible; whereas the r in right and the 
r in write are literally identical, since the phonetic context is identical.) 

Coming now to the two quotations from Daniel Jones’ Outline of English 
Phonetics , it is certainly simplest for the foreign student to consider the vowels 
in feet and fit, &c., as being different phonemes. To consider the pairs of words as 
belonging each to a single phoneme involves introducing the further concept 
of the ‘chroneme’ or distinctive unit of /ength, because it is then possible to link 
the long and short vowels together in pairs and call one the long and the other 
he short member of the chroneme, and to look upon the length difference as 
being the main or operative one, and the actual sound-quality difference as being 
dependent upon the degree of length. (This can only be done for forms of speech 
in which this length distinction operates consistently, which is by no means the 

case generally in English.) Notice that it is then possible only to say that the 

o sound-qualities belong to the same phoneme not that the sound-units 
themselves do, since they each contain other features than just quality. Notice, 
too, that in this case the concept itself of the phoneme is a rather different one. 

rhe general position is further complicated by the fact that for many linguists 

America the term phoneme can embrace not only those sound-units which, 
when strung together, constitute the sequences of articulations that have 
distinctive function, but also certain other features that operate over longer 
stretches of speech such as the syllable, the word, and the sentence. Thus one 

ay hear of two phonemes of stress, three phonemes of pitch, and so forth. 
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These are termed ‘suprasegmental’ phonemes when a distinction of terminology 
is required, but to admit such ‘phonemes’ again clearly involves quite a different 
way of looking at the phoneme idea, and this is one which most English linguists 
prefer not to adopt. 

To sum up, probably the most satisfactory way for the student of phonetics 
is to look upon phonemes as being ‘substitution counters’, namely, the smallest 
pieces that can replace one another in the spoken sequence and by replacing one 
another make the difference between different words of a language. 


QUESTION. In to-day’s B.B.C. lesson (I nglish by Radio) I heard the word 
‘written’ pronounced several times and it sounded — in my ears —always like 
‘ridden’, though the speaker meant without question the past participle of 
‘to write’. In his pronunciation the t’s in write and wrote were quite clearly 
to be heard, but in ‘written’, Iam practically sure that the speaker spoke the 
same sound as in ‘ridden’. Am I right or not? 

By the way: is the ‘r’ in ‘write’ pronounced differently from the ‘r’ in ‘ridden’ 
(because of the preceding ‘w’)? 

ANSWER. -To deal with the second point first: no, the r in write is no different 
from the r in right; it may be considered to be no different from the r in ridden 
but then it all depends what you mean by ‘different’ (see the discussion on the 
‘phoneme’ above). In any case, the preceding w in write has no effect on the r in 
present-day English —though of course it stood for a sound once. 

About written as pronounced by some B.B.C. speaker in English by Radio, 
it is most unlikely that that speaker would pronounce written and ridden the same 
Certainly such a manner of pronouncing could not be considered a good o1 
even a possible pronunciation for a foreign speaker of English to adopt. It 
seems more likely that the questioner was unprepared for the very different 
acoustic effect of t before m, as compared for instance with final ¢ as in writ 
t before n is exploded through the nose (nasal plosion being the technical term 
for this), whereas other f’s are exploded by breaking the tongue contact and 
allowing the air to stream out through the mouth. To pronounce written with 
the more ‘normal’ ¢ instead of with nasal plosion is possible, but few speakers 
do it, and they would probably be judged ‘over-careful’ or ‘affected’ by other 
speakers. It is clear that the B.B.C. speaker in question did not pronounce in 
this way, or this particular query would not have arisen. Now d before n, as in 
ridden, also has nasal plosion, but for the two articulations to sound identical 
it would be necessary for the ‘stop’ of the ¢ to be ‘voiced’. It is this that would 
not be acceptable in this case. It should however be remarked that some speakers 
do ‘voice’ some of their voiceless stops when these occur between voiced sounds, 
e.g., better is made to sound really identical with English bedder by many ‘good’ 
American speakers, and by some people in England who would not pass as 
‘good’ speakers. 

A further possibility (unlikely in view of the fact that the speaker was pre 
sumably giving a /esson or anyhow acting as a model to foreigners) is that the 
tin written was replaced by, or ‘articulated as’ a glottal stop. This articulation 
which is necessarily voiceless, would still not make written sound the same as 
ridden. Many present-day speakers, and undoubtedly an increasing number 
use a glottal stop in such cases, but the time has still not come when this could be 
recommended for the foreign learner. 
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TEACHING OF ENGLISH: Notes and Comments on teaching 
English Overseas. A. W. Frisby, C.B.E., E.D. 351 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London. 1957. 18s. 


Mr Frisby has had thirty-five years’ experience of teaching English in Africa 
and in Malaya. He has not only taught English, he has reflected on the problems 
involved, and his book testifies to the value of his reflections. 

It is divided into three parts. Part I is called ‘English for the Living’, and 
contains a useful introduction to the subject. Part Il, “The Rules of the Game’, 
deals mainly with the English language and the problems involved in teaching it. 
Much of this material is sound and reflects a knowledge of contemporary 
linguistics. The author’s debt to Professor Charles Fries is, as he acknowledges 
in the Preface, patent here and throughout the book. Part III, ‘Practical 
Considerations’, contains much wise advice about the various tasks involved in 
teaching English at successive stages. A bibliography, and index and acknow- 
ledgments conclude the book. 

It is perhaps natural that in a book written out of experience, Part III should 
be the best. These seventeen chapters contain sound practical advice expressed 
n comparatively simple language. They are therefore of the utmost value to 
teachers in training, and to those teachers in the field who have enough 
enthusiasm and English to obtain and to read them. It is rather a pity that, as 
in so many books of the kind, the chapters dealing with the really advanced 
work are so few and comprise little more than thirty-six pages at the end. 
It may te that in countries like Malaya such advanced work is, for-the time being, 
in the hands of teachers from English-speaking countries. These, however, 
often need advice and are often eager for it. 

One criticism must be made of the material in Part Il. On pp. 194/5, Mr 
Frisby includes an exercise in the use of the passive voice which contains examples 
like the following: 

A pen is used by him. 

A pen was being used by him. 
The English passive is not all that easy to learn and it therefore seems a pity 
to teach it by examples which in fact would never be used in life, rather than by 
examples like: 

He was stung by a wasp. 

He was hit by a ball. 
which are commonly used. 

Turning to Parts I and II, these contain, as already stated, a useful account 
of the problems involved in teaching English. This material, though simply 
expressed, is based on ideas of some complexity and one wonders how far it is 
likely to be intelligible to teachers of lower qualifications who were not familiar 
previously with the modern approach to English teaching. For use in a training 
college, however, where the book can be supplemented by a tutor’s explanation, 
these two Parts are excellent. 


ENGLISH BY STAGES. I. Morris. Reading Book V, 192 pages. 
Macmillan. 4s. 


Reading Books One to Four of this course were reviewed in the issue of English 
Language Teaching for Summer 1953. This new book continues the series, 
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presenting the material on the same plan as in the previous books; that 1s, a 
passage of continuous prose for reading is followed by a short list of words for 
word study, and by two, three or four language exercises. 

The eleven passages for reading are from three to nine pages long, and are 
all taken from works of well-known writers of today; the passages have been 
slightly ‘adapted’ so that only normal | nglish may be presented. The exercises 
consist mainly of (a) questions on the story; (4) general questions of a very 
varied nature; (c) filling in missing words; (d) assessing statements as “True or 
False’; (¢) questions or subjects for discussion. As before, new words are in 
black type in the text and are printed in the margin, with their meaning in simple 
language. Inflexions are marked off by hyphens, even when the inflexion does 
not comprise a new syllable, as in ‘oblige-d’, ‘confess-ed’, though a bracket 
rather than a hyphen for such words might be better to indicate the correct 
pronunciation, for example, ‘oblige(d)’. 

The passages are all interesting, though to have included more than one 
dialogue from a play would have been an advantage. The exercises are useful, 
though those calling for word-association (List A with List B) and sentence 
completion would be suitable only for the weaker pupils in a class. This 
Reading Book has a wider usefulness than merely for the school classroom as 
it could be used with adult students at an intermediate stage when a quicl 
reader and lively language exercises are required. 


MODERN ENGLISH PRACTICE. D. Waldo Clarke and M. D. M. 
Mackenzie. 182 pages. Longmans. 4s. 6d. Key to Exercises, 2s. 


This collection of exercises on grammar and idiom, with page-long passages for 
précis-writing and comprehension, has been compiled by two teachers of 
standing and long experience; it can therefore be relied upon for its soundness 
and practical usefulness, especially for class-teaching. The book contains one 
hundred and forty-four language exercises, all of ample length, and twenty-eight 
passages of prose. The exercises are graded Lower or Higher, and throughout 
there is adequate provision of work for each level. There is also an excellent 
index, which gives the number of the exercise on whatever grammatical item is 
required, though not the page. 

Section One contains sixty-four exercises on the Parts of Speech (except the 
verb), each exercise concentrating on a single item or grammatical category 
Section Two has thirty-eight exercises on the tenses and other forms of the verb 
Section Three has thirty-one on Phrasal and Compound verbs, and the Passive 
Voice, with some simple Reported Speech practice. Nearly all of these exercises 
are of the sentence-completion type, in which missing words have to be inserted 
This book is obviously intended for pupils well beyond an elementary stage so 
that exercises requiring the extending of sentences by word, phrase and clausc 
might have been more copiously provided. 

The passages for précis writing and comprehension in Section Four are 
suitable for very much more advanced students. In vocabulary, thought 
content and weight of learning they are mature and scholarly, as the names o! 
the writers will indicate: G. M. Trevelyan, A. N. Whitehead, A. S. Turberville 
Herbert Read, Charles Morgan, J. R. Green, and so on. Teachers of experience 
will be able to handle the problems that will arise when their less well equippe« 
students attempt the work suggested in this section; other teachers must n¢ 
allow their students to embark on this work witheut a carefully carried ot 
course of simple précis writing. It must also be pointed out that there are no 
questions to assist student comprehension or to guide an inexperienced teache 
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We must add a warning for the inexperienced teacher, too, in case he makes 
in uncritical use of this book: all the exercises in the book are intended to 
follow careful teaching of the items included, and to be used after oral and 
simpler written exercises; they are not to replace teaching. Some hint of this 
might have been included in the introduction. This warning is urgent because 
these exercises will encourage incorrect learning if students’ use of English is 
uncertain or inadequately established: they should be used only after the student 
has clearly understood the rule or the guiding principle, e.g. the use of a plural 
verb after Collective Nouns (sic). A warning note reminding the student of the 
isage, Or at least two or three correct examples, might have been included at 
the head or foot of each exercise. 





4 MINIMUM GRAMMAR OF FUNCTION. R. T. Lewis and 
J. A. Stone. 119 pages. Harrap. 5s. 


The original Grammar of Function, on which this is based, was a useful con- 
tribution by Mr Palser and Mr Lewis to the simpler and more direct teaching of 
grammar. Its diagrammatic scheme for setting out sentence analysis was a 
sreat advance in soundness and clarity on the old ‘Column Analysis’. This 
book uses the same diagram with equal usefulness. It has been written for schools 
where English is taught as the mother tongue or as a good ‘second language’ 
ind covers all the grammar that is to be found normally in an English syllabus, 
ind that is needed for most school examinations. 

it is worth noting that the grammar in this book is mainly sound as it usually 
distinguishes between words and reality, e.g. “Words indicating the receiver of 
the action are called the object’, though it has not entirely freed itself from 
Latinized English Grammar, e.g. ‘the noun or pronoun it governs . . . is always 
in the accusative case’—the concept of a noun being ‘governed by a preposition’ 
not applying to modern English. This is a pupil’s textbook and would be useful 
only where English is taught as the mother tongue or where it is, at least, a 
familiar language; it has no index or list of contents. 


ENGLISH SPEECH RHYTHM. B. Lumsden Milne. 97 pages. 
Macmillan. 4s. 


Mrs Milne’s books on English Speech are well known and well used in Malaya, 
and are of practical help elsewhere. Her new book deals with the factors of 
speech rhythms, and their appearance in verse and prose. The appendices 
contain forty-three pages of verse and prose exercises, first in ordinary, and 
then in phonetic script with stress and breath-group marking. The method of 
teaching speech rhythms is clearly and carefully explained, and the guidance 
both for teachers and students is convincing and sound, though how ‘quantity’ 
or ‘duration’ in speech rhythms has escaped the writer’s careful analysis is 
curious: as Daniel Jones writes under ‘Duration’ in his ‘The Pronunciation of 
English’: ‘Most speech sounds are capable of being continued during a longer 
or shorter period . . . special length is sometimes given to sounds in order to 
emphasize words’. We note, too, that there are no exercises on conversation 
of today, no simple passages of prose for the weaker Intermediate students while 
the close unity of the sonnets that are included is destroyed by printing them as 
three or four separate verses. 
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BETTER LETTERS. E. A. L. Gaskin. 64 pages. University of 
London Press. 1950, Fourth Impression 1955. 1s. 6d. 


Mr Gaskin’s Better English books are now well known. This one on informal 
or private letters, courtesy letters, formal or business letters, official letters and 
letters to the press is already popular, especially in Africa, where letter-writin; 
has a peculiar attraction for learners of English. As in Mr Gaskin’s othe 
books, extreme simplicity, plain commonsense and an exact knowledge of the 
needs of pupils and older students ensure that his books are especially helpful 
to learners of English who are also learning the conventions and demands of 
letter-writing. 


BETTER COMPOSITIONS. E. A. L. Gaskin. 112 pages 
University of London Press. 1952, Reprinted 1955. 3s. 
This textbook on composition for the foreign student follows the conventional 
arrangement to be found in most composition books for schools in England; 
that is, choice of words, sentence making, construction of paragraphs, complete 
compositions— narrative, descriptive, expository, reflective prose, style. The 
earlier chapters are made up mainly of information, instruction and advice: 
the later ones make use of examination of models, comments on selected literary 
essays, deductions and advice. There are exercises to nearly every chapter. 
rhis book appears to be sound and helpful; but one must question whether 
a knowledge of ‘the unity of the sentence’, “coherence in the sentence’, loose and 
periodic sentences, Johnsonese, &c., will help African students to write better 
compositions. It is very doubtful whether a study of the writing of the great 
essayists is the right kind of training for these students of English. Surely their 
great need lies elsewhere, namely, to write with sincerity about what they know, 
to write directly and concretely about what they have experienced, to describe 
with exact detail, and to present fact, argument and opinion clearly, economically 
and above all with strict relevance. These are so over-riding in importance that 
there can be no time for an analytic and intellectual study of the literary essay, 
and as for ‘Style’, that should be hidden from them, for they are all too prone 
not only to load every rift, but to embellish every line with rhetorical decoratio: 
indeed to them, that is ‘essay-writing’. 


PECULIARITIES IN ENGLISH. J. Millington-Ward. 251 pages. 


Longmans, Green. 8s. 


In his second book for learners of English Mr Millington-Ward has again dealt 
very thoroughly with verbs, concentrating mainly on anomalous and modal 
verbs, though verbs used in special constructions, the participles, gerunds and 
infinitives also receive careful treatment. As we should expect, each linguistic 
item is presented to fulfil the student’s need, that is, his intention, the exac 
meaning conveyed, the word or usage or construction to be avoided, and 
alternative expressions. The value of this book is considerably increased by) 
the sound and full handling of such controversial items as ‘Shall and Will’, 
‘Who, whom’; though it is regrettable to find ‘In grammar, there are four 
genders’, when Gender is a grammatical category, to be found in French a: 
German, but not in English (or Finnish or the Bantu languages). Differences 
of sex in English expressed by different words or inflexion are semantic differences 
not grammatical. 
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This excellent book may be recommended strongly; it will be especially useful 
advanced students who wish to perfect their English, and to all teachers of 
English, especially those with English as their second language. 


HELPING PEOPLE LEARN ENGLISH. Earl W. Stevick. 
138 pages. Abingdon Press. Nashville, U.S.A., 1955, 1957. 
$2.50. 


Dr Stevick has had rich experience in teaching foreign students the English 
language, and is now doing research in Africa on teaching English. His book 
presents a simple and most readable description of the inductive method of 
teaching English as a second language in friendly and informal language. It 

1 very practical and comprehensive handbook; it contains much useful help 
for the beginner, for example, ‘When we “teach grammar”’, we help our students 
to see “what goes with what”. Even more important, we help them to form 
new habits’. Can the solution to this debatable problem be put more briefly 
or more soundly? His suggestions for dealing with mistakes in grammar are 
equally clear and reliable. There is a good bibliography and a full index. 

This book is strongly recommended, especially to those with little experience 
‘f teaching English as a foreign language, and even to those with experience 


MODERN LINGUISTICS. Simeon Potter. Andre Deutsch, 1957. 


192 pages. 12s. 6d. 


This book by the b.older of the Baines Chair of English in the University of 
Liverpool is opportune, for interest in Linguistics is on the increase and it is 
essential for all of us to have clear ideas concerning the main outlines of the 
ubject, especially as scholars are carrying their researches into the finer points 
of phonology, morphology and other facets of language, though semantics and 
the conative uses as well as the teleological aspects are being much neglected. 

In the main body of his book Professor Potter breaks little new ground: 
his purpose is to describe—for the intelligent reader—the facts that are generally 
accepted concerning phonology, morphology, syntax and vocabulary. Through- 
yut, he keeps a nice balance between the three topics of Sound, Structure and 
Sense: this gives value to the book for those who wish to grasp the broad 
principles of the subject, and to see clearly the position that scholars had 
irrived at before the controversial work of recent research had begun its hair- 
fine analysis of the structure of the sounds we use in speech, its description of 
the structure of the sentence by numbering the position of the words rather 
than their grammatical relationship, and its drastic re-consideration of the 
techniques of describing languages In his last two chapters, however, we are 
riven more personal views on semantics and on some of the simpler problems 
of communication. Though controversial topics are touched on, teachers of 
English and many others would have liked fuller indication of the main issues 
raised by recent research, especially in America, and some suggestions on its 
ipplication (if any) to their work. 

There is much very good sense in this book: its emphasis on the ‘form- 
neaning’ relationship, the clarity of its descriptions, its copious examples and 
ts thorough and careful handling of the main aspects of language enable one 
‘o recommend it to all teachers of language who have not yet read widely in 
the subject. 
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WARTIME ENGLISH. R. W. Zandvoort and Assistants. J. B. 
Wolters. Groningen, The Netheriands, 1957. 254 pages. F1.7.90 


The sub-title of this book by the well-known Dutch scholar, Dr Zandvoort 
and his assistants is ‘Materials for a I inguistic History of World War II’, and 
in the preface Dr. Zandvoort says “Wartime English is not a glossary of new 
words or an annotated vocabulary; but a record of linguistic usage during 
period when men’s thoughts were constantly occupied by the war and its co 
sequences. The emphasis is on... the way words old and new were used in 
meaningful contexts in a time of crisis’. He has therefore given us more than 
mere materials for a linguistic history: he has shown us how historical ever 
are reflected in, and to some extent determine, the popular language of the times 
under review. We see, for instance, ‘the pre-war tension is reflected under such 
headings as air-raid precautions, Air (Raid) Warden, &c.’ and that these words 
‘represent concurrent interests’. 

Wartime English covers the period 1938 to 1948—the prelude as well as the 
aftermath of the war years; its material is arranged alphabetically, with the 
glossed word in each quotation as the head-word. The dates added to ea 
quotation make it possible for them to be taken in chronological order. This 
is a scholarly work; it is astonishingly complete and extremely accurate. Though 
the preface claims that ‘Slang and technical terms . . . have on the whole been 
avoided’, yet fortunately more of these terms have been included than the 
preface suggests, the book gaining in completeness and interest. We find there- 
fore ‘brew-up’, ‘doodlebug’, ‘pin-up’, “Wimpey”, ‘wingco.’, though not ‘bint’ 
‘battle-bowler’, ‘wingless-wonder’? or the more serious ‘Hurribomber’ and 
‘Overlord’, or even the widely used ‘in the drink’. However, what is include 
here is so reliable and so clearly presented that it can be recommended witho 
reserve for English reference libraries. 


A SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. C. W. Airne and O. Harland 
272 pages. Schofield & Sims, Ltd. 1958. 4s. 9d. 


This dictionary of some 18,000 words—has been compiled for children of 
ages nine to thirteen, who have English as their mother tongue. It contains 
such words as children will hear in intelligent conversation and will come across 
in the books, magazines and newspapers that they read or skim through; and 
it includes an adequate number of general and specific terms that are in use 
now in junior textbooks and populai wrilings on science, technology, explo a 
tion, the various arts, &c 

Throughout, either words are defined simply and very briefly, or the 
synonyms or near-synonyms are used to make meaning clear; for instance 
‘authentic (adj.) genuine; true’; ‘dilemma (n.) a fix; predicament’; ‘inherent 
(adj.) inborn; natural’; ‘nap (n.) 1. a short sleep; a doze. 2. woolly surface on 
fabrics’. Occasionally the meaning is expressed by a longer or less common! 
used word than the one defined: the purpose of this is to enlarge vocabulary 
and to improve on a mere ‘recognition knowle A short and interestin: 
appendix explains very briefly the origins especially in fable. legend or myth « 
some hundred words, e.g. Venus, Valentine, Volt ; there is a second appendix of 
common abbreviations. 

The book is undoubtedly suitable for English schools, and for schools in 
Africa, Asia and South America in which English js a truly effective medium of 
instruction. The definitions are wonderfully clear, the pages are flexible an 
not too thin, and the book is just under three-quarters of an inch thick. 
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COMPREHENSION AND PRECIS. P. R. Heather. 122 pages. 
Longmans, Green. 1956. 4s. 6d. 





[here is ample work here for a two-year course on comprehension, précis and 
language study, written for pupils with I nglish as their mother tongue. The 
thirty prose passages come from writers of today and the last century; the fifteen 
pages of Verse Study contain poems or verses from poems from Sidney to 
cade with one from Wilfred Owen; part three provides one hundred and 
wenty-eight miscellaneous language questions, and part four twenty general 
knowledge questions and some competition exercises. There is a useft 11 glos sary 
of terms of prosody and literary criticism. Many of the questions are suitable 
only for those taking the examinations set by examining bodies in England. 


‘COME ALONG’. IIDA, Il[s. Kurt Zeidler and Hans Reimers. 
Georg Westmann. Brunswick, W. Germany. 5 marks; 3.60 marks. 


These books continue the series reviewed previously in E.L.7. The same high 
standard both of interest, effectiveness and excellent book production is main- 
tained. The pattern is Story, Conversation, Poem, each followed by questions 
and exercises with vecabulary and grammar (in German) at the end of the book. 
These books are alternative, for higher or lower level classes in the same year 


GROUP THOSE INFANTS. Grace Fleming. 31 pages. Nelson. 
1956. 2s. 6d. 


This book is for the Infants teacher. ‘The First Few Months, Group Teaching, 
Assignments, the End of the First Year, The Second Year, Group Methods tn 
Projects, Handwork, Drama, the Class Concert, Transfer to Juniors,’ are, 
amongst other things, described simply and in an eminently practical way. Those 
who are to teach English to children in the first year of school, especially when 
English very soon becomes the medium of instruction, should be trained to 
nake use of the methods and activities that are described or suggested in this 
book. 


PEOPLE WE ALL KNOW. E. R. Boyce. 64 pages. The Picture 


300k Readers. Macmillan. 1955. 3s. 


his series is intended for children of seven to nine whose mother tongue is 
English. The books can be used as ‘readers’ and for class discussion, written 
vork and free activities planned in groups or for individuals. The vocabulary 
as been intelligently selected, the series therefore could be used in schools and 
homes outside Great Britain as interesting readers, especially for those who 
vould like to know something about the everyday working world tn this country 
the postman, roadmender, dustman, shopkeeper, miner, and so on 
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Shorter Notices 


KNOW YOUR RULES. Book 2: ENGLISH. D. A. Hazel. 64 pages. 
Frederick Warne. 1956. 2s. 


The sub-title has ‘A final revision for boys and girls in the last year of the 
Primary School’. It is written for English schools and deals with ‘Grammar, 
Parts of Speech, Sentence Construction, Punctuation’ giving very brief informative 
notes and ample tests on each section. It might be useful for schools abroad 
that follow syllabuses planned on the lines of a preparatory or private school 
in this country 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 
in SCOTLAND. 
MORAY HOUSE TRAINING COLLEGE, EDINBURGH 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in ENGLISH as a second 
Language. 

The lecturer will organise and conduct three-term courses for Commonwealth 
non-graduate primary school teachers of English. Candidates must be men, 
graduates, with language teaching experience (preferably of English as a foreign 
or second language) and overseas expzrienc2 (preferably in a tropical rural area) 
teacher training experience and an interest in activity methods desirable. 

Salary scale : £1400-30-£1500: teacher’s superannuation. Three year initial 
appointment, renewable. Duties commence Ist October 1958. 

For futher particulars apply to Director of Studies, Moray House Training 
College, Holyrood Road, Edinburgh, 8. 





| UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Vacation Course in the Phonetics of English 
7th to 26th July, 1958 








An intensive course in the pronunciation of English and English phon- 
etic theory will be held in the University of Edinburgh from 7th to 26th 
July, 1958. The course, which is organised by the Phonetics Depart- 
ment of the University of Edinburgh, is designed primarily for foreign | 
teachers of English, but others with a good speaking knowledge of the | 
language will be admitted. The subjects dealt with will include: the | 
articulatory mechanisms of speech; consonant and vowel systems of 
English; intonation, stress and rhythm; techniques and problems of 
pronunciation teaching. The course will be divided into small classes 
for practical work. 





The fee for the course is £18, not including the cost of accommodation. 


Limited accommodation will be available in a University Hall of 
residence. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Department of 
Phonetics, University of Edinburgh, Minto House, Chambers Street, Edinburgh. 
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